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PEA CROP CONDITION REPORT 


Association Songs Data on Weather and Rainfall 
for Week Ending April 25 


For most sections except Utah, Washington, and Oregon, 
cool weather has retarded planting of peas, according to 
reports received by the Association’s Division of Statistics 
from canners for the week ending April 25. Seeding has not 
followed schedules in many districts, and canners fear bunch- 
ing of harvest. 

Maine—Most of the pea growing area under snow. Book- 
ing of acreage for seeding very slow. 

New Yorx—Pea seeding in New York held up due to wet 
weather. A few Alaskas and Sweets in District III were 
seeded about a week ago but cold wet weather has postponed 
planting for several days. 

Mw-Ar. Il—Alaskas: Stand about 90 per cent; field clean 
with medium growth of vines; no aphid infestation. Stands 
better on late plantings. Stand of early planting poor but 
sufficient to make fair crop if growing conditions are favor- 
able. Season from week to ten days late. 

Mw-Ar. III—Planting about completed in Maryland with 
considerable left to plant in Pennsylvania. Owing to lateness 
of season, canners estimate they will be able to get only 
about 75 to 80 per cent of anticipated acreage planted. Peas 
coming up with fair stand but growth has been very slow 
due to wet cold weather. 

Onto—Only a few peas seeded. Rainfall excessive during 
the last week. Water standing on about 10 per cent of planted 
acreage. Warm dry weather needed. 

InpianA—Planting progressing fairly well, some firms hav- 
ing completed their seeding. Stand of Alaskas 85, Late 
Sweets 75. Growth much retarded due to cold wet weather. 
Some damage due to water standing on fields and packed soil. 

Micuican—Just started planting early peas; weather con- 
dition favorable but cool. 

Wis. I—Only about 25 per cent of acreage planted. Plenty 
of moisture on surface but sub-soil continues dry. 

Wis. II—A few peas planted this week. Planting retarded 
because of rain and snow. Planting in full swing toward 
the end of the week. 

Wis. Ifl—Last week's heavy snow melted. Pea seeding 
resumed April 22 and proceeding rapidly. Low sections still 
wet. First plantings will be up early next week. 

Wis. IV—Started sowing peas April 20. Weather cool; 
light frosts almost every night. 

Wis. V—About 25 per cent acreage seeded. Planting 
stopped for few days because of cool weather. Rain needed 
as surface and sub-soil moisture deficient but seed appears 
to be germinating evenly 


Minnesota—Planting conditions about normal. Rain 
needed in some sections. Planting a little behind schedule 
due to late spring. 

Iowa—Crop about two-thirds planted. First plantings be- 
ginning to come up. Germination slow due to cold weather. 
Moisture conditions favorable for growth but warm weather 
needed. 

Cotoravo—Alaskas and some Sweets planted but not up. 
Germination appears to be good. Just started planting Late 
Sweets. Moisture conditions favorable. 

Uran—Early plantings up about two inches with about 
100 per cent stand. This applies to both Early and Late 

(Continued on page 6176) 


House Votes to Open Th 
Wage-Hour Bills to Amendment 


Debate on proposed amendment to the wage and hour 
law began in the House on Friday following action of the 
preceding day in which a rule for the consideration of the 
Norton, Ramspeck, and Barden bills was adopted by a vote 
of 233 to 141. Before adopting the rule, however, the House, 
by the close margin of 189 to 185, threw the rule open 
to amendment. The House then adopted, by a vote of 157 
to 92, an amendment proposed by Representative Cox of 
Georgia eliminating restriction in the rule that would have 
barred members from offering amendments to the Ramspeck 
or Barden bills. 


The House confined itself on Friday to general debate and 
adjourned until Monday when the Norton, Ramspeck, and 
Barden bills will be open to amendment. 

As has been pointed out in the INrormation Letter a 
number of times, the rule for the consideration of the Nor- 
ton, Ramspeck, and Barden bills, in the form in which it 
was reported to the House last August by the House Rules 
Committee, made no provision for the consideration of 
amendments to the Barden bill. The complicated and un- 
predicted parliamentary action taken by the House on 
Thursday, when it amended the rule, makes the Barden 
bill subject to amendment. 


The provisions of the Norton, Ramspeck, and Barden bills, 
as they would affect the canning industry, were summarized 
in the INrormation Letter of last week. In that summary 
it was pointed out that under the Barden bill a canner of 
perishable or seasonal fruits or vegetables would be granted 
a complete wage and hour exemption only if he did not 
engage during the same calendar year in canning any non- 
perishable or non-seasonal commodity, or did not engage in 
any recanning operations. Such an exemption, if enacted, 
would place some 600 canners of perishable or seasonal 
fruits and vegetables on an unequal basis with other canners 
whose yearly production of canned foods is limited to only 
seasonal or perishable commodities. 
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CABBAGE FOR SAUERKRAUT 
Intended Contract Plan for 1940 Reported 
tural Service ” 


‘ 


Kraut packers reporting to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service regarding the acreage they intend to contract or 
plant for the 1940 season, indicate an increase of about 12 
per cent above 1939 in that portion of the total kraut acreage 
that is represented by contract or the firms’ own plantings, 
the Service states. If the plans of the reporting packers 
are typical of plans for all kraut packers, they indicate the 
possibility of 10,720 acres being planted or contracted for 
- kraut in 1940 compared with 9,575 acres planted under 
contract in 1939. Of the total 1939 plantings of 9,575 acres 
under contract, it is estimated 9,145 acres were harvested. 


“The reporting kraut packers also purchase a considerable 
portion of the open-market acreage that is included in the 
total for kraut manufacturers. No information is available 
regarding the probable tonnage that packers will purchase 
in 1940 from acreage not under contract. This open-market 
acreage represents an appreciable part of the total utilized 
for kraut each year. During recent years it has ranged from 
35 per cent to 60 per cent of the total acreage utilized for 
kraut manufacture. Some approximation of the probable 
acreage from which open-market purchases will be made in 
1940 can be shown in the July report, when packers will be 
in a better position to judge their total 1940 requirements.” 


BEETS FOR CANNING 


April A Intentions Re Co 


According to reports received from canners of beets by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service giving information on the 
acreage of canning beets they have in mind for 1940, plant- 
ings will total 12,430 acres. This is an increase of about 
37 per cent above the 1939 plantings of 9,060 acres, and 
compares with average plantings for the preceding 9-year 
(1930-38) period of 8,460 acres. 


“The abandonment of planted acreage for the 10-year 
(1930-39) period averaged 8.2 per cent,” the Service’s April 
24 report stated. “If losses should occur in 1940 from un- 
favorable or adverse | peers conditions about in line with 
average losses suffered during the preceding 10-year (1930- 
39) period (or 8 per cent), the total of 12,430 acres in- 
dicated for this season’s plantings would result in about 
11,400 acres for harvest. The 1939 harvested acreage was 
8,320 acres and for the preceding 9-year (1930-38) period, 
the harvested acreage averaged 7,680 acres. 

“The following table indicates, by groups of States, the 
planted acreage that would result if these early April inten- 
tions to contract and plant are carried out.” 


1937 
Acres 


sow 


9,000 137.2 


PEA CROP CONDITION REPORT 
(Continued from page 6175) 


Sweets. Late plantings not up but germination appears to 
be favorable. Moisture in most territories about normal. 
No concern as yet over water shortage. Temperatures also 
a little above normal. 

Wyominc—Planting just getting under way—late due to 
rains and cool weather. 

Wasu.-One. I—Acreage about 65 to 75 per cent seeded. 
Plantings on schedule. Early plantings coming up with 
about 90 per cent stand. Fields are clean. Soil in good 
condition, well mulched; moisture slightly above normal. 

Wasu.-Ore. I11—Seeding of Early Sweets 90 per cent com- 
pleted. Stand about 100 per cent. Temperatures have been 
a little above normal but cool weather toward end of week 
more favorable for growth. 

The following table shows comparisons on temperature and 
rainfall for various reporting districts: 


Temperature 
Departure from Normal Rainfall 
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Stock and Shipments of Canned Beets 


Stocks of canned beets on April 1, 1940, totaled 740,838 
actual cases, as compared with 1,414,385 cases on April 1, 
1939, according to figures compiled by the Association's 
Division of Statistics. Shipments January 1 to April 1 of 
this year have totaled 709,839 cases as compared with 690,- 
666 shipped during the corresponding three months of 1939. 

The following table shows by regions, stocks and ship- 
ments during specified periods of the two years: 

East Mid-West West 
Cases Cases 

156,760 

108,445 
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Planted Acreage Intended in 1940 
State 1939 Percent Indi- 
1936 1938 revised of 1989 cated ce 
Acres Acres Acres Percent Acres 
New York........... 2,600 4,300 2,650 106.8 5,100 
New Jersey.......... 800 1,050 800 100 di 
Indians.............. 400 20 380 300 
Michigan............ 900 1,200 1,480 330 | 167.0 4,160 th 
Wisconsin............ 2,800 4,060 3,800 1,800 2s 
Shipments, January 1 to April 1: ce 
\ Oregon.............. 900 600 440 206,456 284,872 100,338 600,666 
3,170 397,507 62,020 709 , 839 ay 
Other States......... 1,680 2,220 2,860 Shipments, July 1 to April 1: 
Total............ 10,080 13,700 12,380 12,430 812,665 1,127,046 286,100 2,225,811 tc 
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TOMATOES FOR MANUFACTURE 
Intended 1940 A 
Agri 


Indicated 
= by Reports to 


Present indications point to an increase of about 2 per 
cent in the acreage to be planted to tomatoes for processing, 
the Agricultural Marketing Service reports. This means a 
total of 380,350 acres in prospect for 1940, compared with 
371,430 acres planted in 1939, and the preceding 9-year 
(1930-38) average of 399,140 acres. This report is not 
an estimate of the actual plantings of tomatoes for manu- 
facture in 1940, but is an interpretation of processors’ plans 
as reported early in April. 

“In the States where a large percentage of processors’ 
requirements are not wn under contract,” the Service 
stated, “no definite information on the 1940 open market 
acreage is available. For this reason, an allowance was m 
for the open market acreage in keeping with the ordinary 
practices in these States. e analysis of the supply situa- 
tion, probable disappearance, and 1940 pack prospects 

ased on these acreage plans, was made with the co-operation 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

“Abandonment of planted acreage because of unfavorable 
growing conditions has averaged about 6 per cent annually 
for the 10-year period 1930-1939. This period includes two 
years (1934 Ay 1936) when losses were unusually heavy 
on account of severe drought conditions in many important 
tomato-producing States. But if a loss of 6 per cent is 
assumed for 1940, which is about in line with the average 
annual losses since 1930, the total plantings in prospect 
for 1940, of 380,350 acres, would mean about 357 acres 
for harvest. 

“The 10-year (1930-39) average yield of tomatoes for 
processing is 4.22 tons per acre, ranging from 3.30 tons in 
1931 to the record high 1939 yield of 5.58 tons per acre. 
If yields in line with the 10-year (1930-39) period are ob- 
tained in 1940, the 357,500 acres in prospect for harvest, 
based on early season plans of processors, would produce 
around 1,508,600 tons of tomatoes for canning and the manu- 
facture of tomato products. This compares with the 1939 
estimated production of 1,995,300 tons. 

“If only about 35 per cent of the prospective production 
of 1,508,600 tons is used for packing canned tomatoes, how- 
ever, the 1940 pack would total about 19,000,000 cases (24 
No. 2 cans). Likewise, if about 16 and 4 per cent, respec- 
tively, is used for packing juice and pulp, the 1940 pack 
would total 10,300,000 cases of juice and 2,200,000 cases 
of pulp. In 1939 the canned tomato pack totaled 24,200,000 
cases; the juice pack, 13,600,000, while the pulp pack 
amounted to 2,700,000 cases (24 No. 2 cans). These large 
packs in 1939 were primarily the result of the record high 
yield of tomatoes per acre. If yields in 1940 are also high, 
relative to the recent 10-year average, the packs in 1940 
probably would be increased accordingly. 

“Stocks of canned tomatoes totaled 6,800,000 (actual) 
cases on April 1, 1940, compared with 7,100,000 cases a year 
oarlier. it shipments after April 1, 1940, are about the 
same as a year earlier, stocks on August 1 would be little 
different from the 2,800,000 cases (24 No. 2 cans) carried 
over into the 1939-40 season. Such a carry-over added to 
the prospective pack would result in a total supply of about 
22,000,000 cases. The supply in 1939-40 totaled 27,000,000 
cases. The disappearance of domestic packed tomatoes 
averaged 24,100,000 cases during the last 5 years. 

“The situation with respect to the probable supply of 
tomato juice and pulp is much like that of canned tomatoes. 


Stocks of juice totaled 5,400,000 cases (actual) on March 
1, 1940, compared with 6,000,000 cases a year earlier 
indicate that the carry-over as of August 1, 1940, probably 
will be somewhat smaller than the 3,000,000 cases (24 No. 
2 cans) last year. It appears, therefore, that, with both the 
carry-over and pack indicated to be smaller than last year, 
the supply of juice for 1940-41 probably will be no larger 
than the average disappearance of the last 5 years.” 

The following table, compiled by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, shows planted acreage for the past four years, 
intended acreage for 1940, and percentage this acreage is 
of the 1939 planted acreage: 


Intended in 1940 


Percent Acres 
of 1939 indicated 
Per cent = Acres 


=3 


= 


885 
See 


Boas 
Sow 


24,670 24,180 20,040 
473,200 410,160 371,430 


U. 8. Total... 477,100 


UTILIZATION OF TOMATO CROP 


Discussion of Factors Involved in Canners’ Plans 
on Acreages for Current Year 


The tomato crop is utilized for packing a number of 
tomato products in addition to canned tomatoes. The per- 
centage of the crop utilized for each of these products varies 
from year to year. The variation in the utilization of the 
tomato crop for the several products canned is considerable 
as among the different States. In Arkansas and Missouri, 
practically all of the tomato crop is used for canned tomatoes. 
In Maryland and Virginia fully 90 per cent is used for canned 
tomatoes, whereas in California and New York, only about 
one-fourth of the crop is used for canning tomatoes. In New 
Jersey, the pack of canned tomatoes uses only about 5 per 
cent of the crop. 


These facts should be taken into account when analyzing 
the report of the Agricultural Marketing Service, reproduced 
in this issue of the Letrrer, showing the intended acreage 
for tomatoes for 1940. The largest increase reported is for 
Kentucky-Tennessee and Arkansas where practically all of 
the crop is used for canned tomatoes. Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, however, have reported intentions to decrease their 
tomato acreage for 1940. In 1939, the crop for the country 
as a whole was utilized as follows: 35.8 per cent for canned 


| 
| 
| 
Planted Acreage P| 
Revised 
Acrea Acres Acres Acrea 
New York..... 19,800 20,800 1 1 
New Jersey.... 36,000 | ‘00 98.1 67 ,300 
Pennsylvania... 14,000 500 
Ohio.......... 18,000 
Indiana........ 96,700 
Illinois........ 18,700 101.9 127,500 
Michigan...... 4,800 
Towa.......... 6,400 
Missouri....... 18,800 | 
Delaware...... 13,000 
Maryland...... 56,100 97.4 71,100 
Virginia........ 17,700 | 
Kentucky...... 6,300 
Tennessee...... 13,000 141.6 26.200 
Colorado,...... 3,900 
Uteh.......... 6,800 107.8 71,320 
California...... 81,470 | 
Other States.... 27,630 4.5 16,930 
102.4 380,350 
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tomatoes; 15.2 per cent for juice; the remaining 49 per cent 
probably was utilized for the other tomato products. 

In view of the fact that the percentage utilization for these 
products waries considerably among the different States 
packing, it is difficult to predict from the intended acreage 
the probable tonnage that will be used for packing canned 
tomatoes. Even if one could estimate with a fair degree of 
accuracy the probable utilization for canning tomatoes and 
for juice, there would remain the problem of predicting the 
tonnage that might be produced from the 380,350 acres 
which the Agricultural Marketing Service reports as canners’ 
intentions to plant. Yields have varied during recent years 
from an average of 3.3 tons in 1931 to the record high yield of 
5.58 tons per acre in 1939. The government's report points out, 
however, that if yields this year are in line with the ten-year 
(1930-39) average, the 357,500 acres in prospect for harvest 
would produce around 1,508,600 tons of tomatoes which is 
24.4 per cent less than the 1,995,300 tons produced in 1939. 

The following table shows the production of tomatoes for 
1937 and 1939, as reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and gives figures, computed by the Association's Di- 
vision of Statistics, showing the percentages of the total 
production utilized as canned tomatoes and tomato juice. 
For States where the percentages shown exceed 100 per 
cent, the utilization, as computed from the Association's 
pack statistics, exceeded the total tonnage reported. 


Tone Percent Per cent 
171,600 24.8 
191,100 04.2 
33 , 500 
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Miss Black Talks to Dredging Boat Chefs 


Chefs and stewards from fifty boats of the U. S. Engineers 
for the Louisville District at Paducah, Ky., heard about 
canned foods from Miss Majorie Black recently. The chefs 
each day serve 1,500 men who are dredging the river channel. 
Under the leadership of the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, a three-day conference has been held 
for the past two years to educate the chefs and stewards on 
how to select and buy food. Engineers in charge of the 
Safety Department decided last year that much of the ill- 
nesses of the workmen was due to faulty diet, and have en- 
deavored through training the chefs to correct this situation. 

Following these meetings, Miss Black talked to advertising 
clubs in Louisville and Youngstown, at the Ohio State Home 
Economics Association meeting in Columbus, and at the Ohio 
State Federation of Women's Clubs meeting held at Dayton. 


Stocks and Shipments of Canned Tomato Juice 


Total stocks of canned tomato juice in canners’ hands 
on April 1, 1940, amounted to 4,306,518 actual cases, com- 
pared with 5,277,247 cases on April 1, 1939, according to 
figures compiled by the Association's Division of Statistics. 
Shipments during March, 1940, were 1,082,234 cases, com- 
pared with 705,259 cases shipped during March, 1939, 

Shipments from August 1 to April 1 amounted to 9,168,046 
cases in 1939-40, compared with 6,761,343 cases during 
1938-39. 

The following table shows stocks of tomato juice in canners’ 
hands on April 1, 1940, by various can sizes: 


Can Name 


Ne 
No. 300 (including all 300 cans from 407 to 412) 


2 
Ne 2 Cylinder (including all 307 cans from 505 to 513).. 
No. 3 Cylinder (including 404 cans from 615 to 708) 
No. 10 (ineluding some No. 5) 
Miscellaneous tin 


Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 


Service by Common Carriers 

Carlot shipments of all major fresh fruits and vegetables 
competing with canned foods, except spinach, were smaller 
during the week ending April 20, 1940, than during the 
corresponding week of 1939. Shipments during the present 
season continue to total less than during the season in 1939. 

The following table, compiled from statistics of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, gives detailed comparisons of 
carlot shipments on certain dates of selected vegetables and 


Week ending— Season total to— 
April 20, April 20, April 13, April 20, April 20, 
1939 1940 1940 1939 1940 


Domestic, competing directly. 4,678 3,612 
Imports, competing directly . . 10 27 
Imports, competing indirectly. 4 25 


3,628 111,608 
6 77 


93,901 
47 
17,200 


F.T.C. Rules Length of Spaghetti No Quality Guide 


The Federal Trade Commission, in an order against a man- 
ufacturer of spaghetti and macaroni products, has ruled that 
the length of macaroni or spaghetti is in no way indicative 
of its quality. The Commission has found that statements 
to the effect that “only the finest spaghetti is made long” 
are misleading and unfair, and “that in fact genuine maca- 
roni and spaghetti products of the finest quality are made 
in both long and short lengths.” 
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CONSENT DECREE ENTERED AGAINST 
SHIPPING CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS 


A consent decree, enjoining the National Container Asso- 
ciation and a number of manufacturers of corrugated and 
solid fiber shipping containers from doing certain acts 
charged to be in violation of Section 1 of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, was entered on April 23 by the District Court 
of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 


The United States had filed its complaint, alleging a viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act, on April 20, 1940, and the court's 
decree was entered with the consent of the National Container 
Association and the various manufacturers named in the 
complaint. 


In other words, the Association and the various manu- 
facturers, without admitting that the facts charged were true, 
and without admitting that they had violated the Act, agreed 
that an injunction could be issued against them. The decree 
was entered without any findings of fact by the court, and 
the court specifically stated that the consent decree did not 
constitute evidence, or an admission or adjudication that the 
Association and the various manufacturers had violated any 
law of the United States. 


The pertinent portions of the decree read as follows: 


“2. Said defendants, their successors, members, directors, 
officers, agents, and employees, and all persons acting under, 
through, or for them, be, and they hereby are, enjoined and 
restrained from agreeing, combining, or conspiring among 
themselves or with any other manufacturer of corrugated or 
solid fibre shipping containers 

“(a) to limit production of corrugated or solid fibre 
shipping containers to predetermined quotas; 

“(b) to formulate, promote, or take part in any plan 
for prorationing of business, or the equitable sharing of 
available business, the purpose or effect of which is to 
limit the production of such containers to such quotas; 

“(c) to determine the volume of business of manufac- 
turers of such containers for any period or periods for the 
purpose of establishing such quotas; 


“(d) to collect, compile, or compare data respecting pro- 
duction, sales, orders, shipments, or deliveries of such con- 
tainers for the purpose of determining whether manu- 
facturers of such containers have adhered to, or are ad- 
hering to, such quotas; 

“(e) to distribute production, shipment, or pie data 
in such form as to indicate that a manufacturer of such con- 
tainers is or is not adhering to any such quota; 

“(f) to present or discuss, at meetings of manufacturers 
of such containers, or elsewhere, or by correspondence or 
otherwise, production, shipment, or price data in such form 
or manner as to indicate that a manufacturer of such con- 
tainers has exceeded any such quota, or that it should 
limit present or future production so as to come within any 
such quota; 

“(g) to examine or audit the production, shipment, or 
price records or accounts of manufacturers of such con- 
tainers for the purpose of securing adherence to any such 
quota; 

“(h) to allocate, or to refrain from soliciting, customers 
of manufacturers of such containers, or to allocate markets 
or marketing territories among the several manufacturers 
of such containers ; 

“(i) to fix or maintain prices for such containers; 

“(j) to use, or to promote the use of, an estimating 
manual, or any other handbook or device, for the purpose 
of fixing or maintaining the prices of such containers; 

“(k) to use, or to promote the use of, predetermined 
tor for materials, manufacturing operations, or delivery 


“(1) estimating or pricing such containers, or 

“(II) analyzing production, price, sales, order, ship- 

ment, or delivery data of manufacturers of such con- 

tainers for the purpose of fixing or maintaining the prices 
thereof of two or more manufacturers; 

“(1) to examine or audit the production, shipment, or 
price records or accounts of manufacturers of such con- 
tainers for the purpose of fixing or maintaining the prices 
of such containers; 


“(m) to compel a manufacturer of such containers 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF CANNED SARDINES, 1935-1939 


Because of the disturbance of the export trade of Norwegian 
sardines, United States sardine canners are interested in the quan- 
tity and value of imports of sardines into this country from Nor- 
way during recent years, and in the possible effects the cutting off of 
the Norwegian supply will have on the American sardine industry. 


Country of Origin 


83S: 


At the request of the sardine canners, the Association's Division 
of Statistics has prepared the detailed table below, which shows 
imports of sardines into the United States during the past five 
years by countries of origin. 
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39,016,001 4,254,145 48,668,110 5,604,582 40,519,145 4,750,738 31,004,322 3,907,018 40,542,336 5,476, 
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' weight of the immediate container. 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 ; 
PY Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
1 6,378,937 1, 4, 
902,080 1,031,956 
14,588 21,219 
136 ,038 170,728 
222,119 177 ,846 
t 258,516 301,491 213 
Poland and Dansig.............. 79,121 427 247, 
United 980 , 223 1,388,421 769, 
All other countries. 13,751 1,904 11,216 1,507 18,099 3,516 18,505 2,125 
Total U. 8. imports. ........ 
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“(1) to submit copies of invoices to a trade association 
or like agency, or 


“(I1) to name or identify any customer account in 
connection with the submission of invoices to such trade 
or agency; 


“(n) to authorize a trade association or like agency to 
disclose customer invoices (or data as to individual trans- 
actions with customers), which have been submitted by a 
manufacturer of such containers to such trade association 
or agency, to a competitor of such manufacturer. 


“3. Nothing contained in this decree limits the right of said 
defendants, their successors, members, directors, officers, 
agents, and employees, and all persons acting under, through, 
or for them, or any of them, to do, or to cooperate in doing, 
any act, or to engage in any practice, not enjoined by this 
decree, including but not limited to the following: 


“(a) gathering, auditing, and disseminating information 
as to the cost of manufacture of corrugated and solid fibre 
containers, the volume of production and shipment, the 
actual price (or base price derived from actual price) which 
the product has brought in past transactions, stocks of 
merchandise and materials on hand, approximate cost of 
transportation, and any other facts pertaining to the condi- 
tion or operation of the industry, and meeting to discuss 
such information and statistics without, however, reachin 
or attempting to reach any agreement or any concert 
action with respect to prices or production of such con- 
tainers; 


“(b) promoting the application of uniform cost account- 
ing to the manufacturing, estimating, and sales policies and 
practices of manufacturers of such containers; 


“(c) compiling, publishing, and circulating, in the form 
of a currently revised loose leaf industry manual, hand- 
book, or otherwise, recommended formulas, methods, sys- 
tems, or procedures, and illustrations thereof, for the com- 
putation of selling prices of such containers without, how- 
ever, in any such industry manual or handbook, specifying 
or recommending the selling price to be p eonde for any 
such containers, the price to be charged for freight or any 
manufacturing operation or anal used in the manu- 
facture of such containers, or rate of profit to be included 
by any manufacturer in the selling price of any such 
containers ; 


“(d) compiling, peliiing, and circulating, in any form, 
current data as to the cost of the materials, operations, and 
other elements that go into the manufacture, sale, and de- 
livery of such containers, —y however, that such cost 
data shall not consist exclusively of average (or weighted 
average) costs of two or more manufacturers and that the 
cost of any individual manufacturer shall not be so identi- 
fied by name or otherwise in any trade association publica- 
tion as to be made known to its competitors; 
“(e) exchanging information as to 
“(1) credit, and 


“(IL) specific current contracts for the sale of such 


containers for the sole purpose of avoiding interference 
with such contracts. 


“4, Nothing contained in this decree limits the right of a 
defendant to issue and circulate lists of current prices charged 
for its corrugated or solid fibre containers provided such lists 
are made available to the trade and competitors. 


“5. Nothing contained in this decree shall apply to 
“(a) any agreement between 


“(1) a manufacturer of such containers and its sub- 
sidiaries, 


“(II) a manufacturer and companies associated 


through common ownership or operating management, or 
“(IIL) the subsidiaries of any such manufacturer; 


“(b) the conduct of the individual business of any de- 
fendant; 


“(c) manufacture other than the fabrication of shipping 
containers out of corrugated or solid fibre board; 

“(d) o yetiene or activities of the defendants outside 
the United States, its Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia, or to their operations or activities within the United 
States, its Territories and the District of Columbia, which 
relate exclusively to foreign countries; 

“(e) eements or arrangements itted by Section 
1 of the Sherman Act as amended e Act of August 17, 
1937, commonly called the Miller-Tydings Act, or by the 
patent laws.” 

The various manufacturers involved in the consent decree, 
in addition to the National Container Association, are 


American Box Board Company, Container Corporation of 
America, Downing Box Company, Eddy Paper Corporation, 
Federal Container Company, Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper 
Company, Robert Gair Company, Inc., Gaylord Container 
Corporation, Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Hummel & 
Downing Company, Inland Container Corporation (Indiana), 
lowa Fibre Box Company, The Jackson Box Company, Kieck- 
hefer Container Corporation, F. J. Kress Box Company, Law- 
rence Paper Company, Loy-Lange Box Company, National 
Container Corporation (Del.), Niagara Corrugated Container 
Company, Inc., Rochester Folding Box Company, St. Louis 
Basket & Box Corp., Scharff-Koken Manufacturing Company, 
The Stevenson Corporation (Doing Business as Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison), Superior Paper Products Company, 
Wabash Fibre Box Company, and the Waldorf Paper Prod- 
ucts Company. 


Cucumbers for Pickles 


If pickle packers in the United States carry out their early 
April plans in 1940, an increase of nearly 42 per cent in the 
acreage planted to cucumbers for pickles is in prospect for 
this season, according to the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
On the basis of reports received from a large and repre- 
sentative group of packers, the Service points out that the 
acreage planted for 1940 may reach a total of 92,120 acres 
compared with 64,940 acres planted in 1939, and with average 
plantings for the preceding 9-year (1930-38) period of 90,730 
acres, 
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